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WHEN FOUND— 


Qs the ninth of last month the Council of the Dickens Fellowship, 
. following its custom of past years, placed upon the grave of 
Charles Dickens a wreath composed of scarlet geraniums and ivy 
leaves. 

* * * * * 

Mr. E. V. Lucas, writing in the Outlook the other day of Victor 
Hugo’s house in Paris, said, “I wish, too, that we had a permanent 
Dickens Museum in London—say at his house in Devonshire Terrace, 
which is now a lawyer’s office. What a fascinating memorial o’ 
merry England it might become, and what a reminder to this 
attenuated, specialising day of the vigour and versatility and variety 
and unconquerable vivacity of that giant! Just as no one can leave 
Hugo’s house without a quickening of the imagination and ambition, 
so no one could leave that of Charles Dickens.” These sentiments 
will be endorsed, not only by all readers of this magazine, but by 
the thousands of admirers of the novelist everywhere. Such a 
memorial is sorely needed in London, and efforts towards its con- 
summation in the centenary year of 1912 might well be the work of 
Dickensians in the interim. 

x * * * * 

The proposed excursion to Blundestone referred to in our last 
issue has met with sufficient support to warrant the Council com- 
pleting the necessary arrangements. These are set forth in our 
advertisement pages, and as some slight alterations have been found 
compulsory, those intending to join the party should read the 
particulars carefully. It will be seen that Dr. J. Bately of Gorleston 
has kindly placed his services at the disposal of the Council. Dr. 
Bately is the best authority on this particular section of Dickensland, 
having made it his study for some time past. 

* * * * * 

Several of our members from abroad are visiting England this 
summer. We have already had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Calloway, Miss C. M. Locke and Mr. Marks from Melbourne, and 
Miss A M. Young, Miss Barbara Young, Mr. Charles Sessler and his 
daughters from Philadelphia, whilst Mr. Fuller, of Rockland, we 
believe, is on his way here. The Misses Young have left England 
for the Continent ; but it is hoped that the others will take part in 
the Festival at Blundestone on July 17th. 

* * * * * 

The article on the death of Dickens's little Dora, by Mr. John 
Suddaby, which appeared in our March number, has created a great 
deal of interest in this country as well as in America and other 
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countries, where it has been quoted in many papers. The editor of 
the Ceylon Observer, in whose paper the prayer and letter first 
appeared, as stated in Mr. Suddaby’s article, took the trouble of 
verifying the date, and discovered that they appeared in the issue of 
June 27th, 1874, and not July 11th. We mention this as a biblio- 
graphical fact, and are indebted for the correction. 

* * * * * 

Dickensians will learn with regret that Mr. J. Ashby Sterry has 
now altogether retired from The Graphic. Mr. Sterry is one of the 
most ardent admirers of Dickens we have to-day, which the weekly 
column, ‘The Bystander,” he has contributed to that paper for over 
eighteen years, has abundantly shown. From a Dickensian point of 
view alone that column was always looked forward to and enjoyed, 
and no doubt the notes, comments and reminiscences relating to the 
subject which appeared therein would in themselves fill a good-sized 
volume. We believe Mr. Sterry was the inventor, if we may use the 
phrase, of the word “ Dickensian.” At any rate he was, we have 
always understood, the first to use it in contrast to the fearful one of 
“‘ Dickensonian,” which is even now sometimes used. We wish 
Mr. Sterry continued good health, and trust he will continue to give 
us from time to time the fruit of his interest in the great Victorian 
writer. 

* * * * * 

Since referring to the Montreal Branch of the Dickens Fellowship 
in our last number, we have heard of the great enthusiasm which is 
being shown over it on all hands. This has been brought about 
chiefly by the energetic Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. H. Wilkinson, who 
was the founder of the Branch, and we are assured that through his 
zeal and the co-operation of the other officers, it is likely to become 
one of the most successful of all our Branches. Our congratulations 
to Mr. Wilkinson. 

* # * * * 

“ Quite a case of Spenlow and Jorkins,” said counsel, on hearing 
that one member of a firm of solicitors had never been seen. ‘“ Not 
quite,” corrected the judge, ‘“ Jorkins was seen on one occasion.” 
“This specimen of Dickens learning,” says the Evening Standard, 
“was given in Brompton County Court, and the doubly learned 
judge was Sir William Selfe. We do not remember, and have not 
yet searched for Mr. Jorkins’s one and only appearance, but we have 
no doubt he did appear. The judgment is, at any rate, ex cathedra. 
The interesting thing is the reminder, in so unpromising a place as a 
county court, of the tenacity of Charles Dickens’s hold on the 
memory and affection of men.”” We wonder how many of our readers 
could supply the information without reference? 

* * * * * 

We propose making our next issue an American number, as we did 
with the August issue last year. 

* * * * gh 

The sofa on which Charles Dickens died on June 9th, 1870, at 
Gadshill Place has been presented by Miss Georgina Hogarth to the 
Dickens Museum at Portsmouth. Tue Epitor. 
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A THEATRICAL EVENING IN 1838 
“JIM CROW,” “MR. FERGUSON,” and ‘ PICKWICKIANS ” 
By JOHN SUDDABY (of the Hull Branch) 

jhe many present-day readers the medley second line of the above 
heading may seem strange, and two of the threo names given to 
possess nothing Dickensian. But a perural of what follows will show 
a general association. The names are those of three pieces produced 
on one evening—February 26th, 1838, now over seventy years ago—at 
the Theatre Royal, Hull, in those piracy days, or nights, when Dickens 
as an author had great cause of complaint on finding his novels 
practically dramatised in every direction up and down the country as 
soon as they were published or only part published. The playwrights 
or authors, as they were termed, of tliat period seized upon anything 
as the skeleton upon which to produce a play, and there was 
no authority to stop the procedure. It was so with the works 
of authors who preceded Dickens or were contemporaneous with 
him in his early years. But Dickens was made to feel the evil of the 
system because he published his. works in instalments or serially, and 
when a playwright seized upon a work but two-thirds or half: written 
and created in the drama a narrative and surroundings sv very 
different to what the course of the novel was to be, then the evils of 
the piracy were keenly felt. Pickwick had been finished in its serial 
publication in November, 1837, three months before its production on 
the Hull stage, and this theatrical evening of February 26th, 1838, 
enables one to take a view of its then production and what had 
occurred on the stage concerning it during the previous ten months. 
The Pickwick Papers, as readers are aware, were issued between April, 
1836, and November, 1837, inclusive, and when but about half written 
a Mr. William Leman Rede staged it as a farce in three acts at the 
Adelphi, London, on April 3rd, 1837 ; and to show how far this author 
departed from the book it may be stated that the only main women 
characters in the piece were Aunt Rachel and a girl stage-named 
Norah, this latter being a full Irish character, with brogue included, 
and who closed the piece prior to the final drop of the curtain by 
singing ‘ Patrick’s Day.” This Mr. Rede had been a few years 
before one of the stock company at the Hull Theatre, where numerous 
pieces were produced with his name attached, he being, in addition to 
actor, comedian and vocalist, the stock author of the company. He 
was very versatile, and, as he could ably adapt himself to almost any- 
thing in stage production, was a great favourite, and subsequently 
visited Hull at intervals as a star favourite. On April 27th, 1837, at 
the City of London Theatre, “ Pickwick” was produced by Mr. 
E. Stirling, this being twenty-four days after Mr. Rede’s staging of 
the piece, and then on July 17th, when yet five numbers of the book 
were unpublished, “Sam Weller, or the Pickwickians,” was produced 
by Mr. W. T. Moncrieff, at the Strand Theatre, London. It pretty 
fairly followed the adventures in the book as far as scenes in the 
Fleet Prison, the piece being of three hours’ duration in its production, 
or twice the time of Rede’s first dramatisation. This fuller play had, 
however, many casual songs and other extraneous items introduced, 
and was made to close with a chorus in honour of Victoria, the then 
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youthful Queen of England, and amongst the songs introduced was 
one by Sam Weller, called “ Jim Crow,” it being a parody on a song 
in an American piece of that name then being played throughout the 
country. The original song was whistled and sung in the streets 
generally, one verse or chorus, as I have heard it in my youth sung 
by my elders, and with infants dangled about to its taking air, being 
something as under :— 
Jim Crow’s sister went to a ball, 
When she got there couldn’t dance at all. 
Wheel about, turn about, do just so, 
Every time you turn about Jump Jim Crow. 

The Sam Weller to sing the parody was Mr. W. J. Hammond, the 
then or late lessee or manager of a London theatre, a wonderfully 
prolific and capable theatrical, a brother-in-law of Douglas Jerrold, 
and who had years before had seasons with the Hull stock companies, 
and who, about 1830, was lessee of the Hull Theatre Royal. The 
song, in parody, was as follows :— 


Rooks and daws must look out, where 
Rook-shooting Cockneys go, 


The Daw’s a Rogue, most pliant, 
As vell the Rooks they know, 


For those who shoot at pigeons 
Wery often kills a Crow! 
Hop about and skip about 
And jump jist so, 
Keep for Rooks a sharp look out 
Nor kill the Crow. 


Of all the birds that make a noise, 
There’s no one like the Crow, 
He’s mock’d by all the little boys, 
Still as he does, they do! 
Vheel about, and turn about, 
And jump jist so, 
Laughing at their silly rout, 
He jumps Jim Crow ! 
Though he knows nothin’ of the laws, 
My blessings on the Crow, 
He never speaks without some cause, 
All counsel can’t say so! 
Vheel about, &c. (each verse). 


The Pigeon is the Client, 
Vhile the Lawyer is the Crow. 


The Crows they glean the cornfields 
now, 
Fly, walk and ride, they do, 
There’s Jacky Crow, and old Jim 
Crow, 
And Astley’s famed Du-Crow ! 


Those who to blame me venture, 
Let them to the playhouse go, 

They'll find the Doves they censure, 
Vhile they always spares the Crow! 


"Tis true I can’t sing younger, 
But ’tis time that I should go, 

For my friends, if I stay longer, 
Vith me may pick a Crow! 


It was not until February 16th, 1838, that a drama founded on 


Pickwick was produced at the Hull Theatre, which establishment 
was run in combination with the York and Leeds Theatre, and 
known as the York Circuit. The version produced was evidently 
that by Moncrieff, the scenes, the songs, and the finale being the 
same. The playbills announced it by the author of ‘‘Tom and 
Jerry,” a very popular piece of that day dealing with London 
“‘fun, frolic, fashion, and fast life.’? During the fifteen years 
since its first production at Hull, ‘‘ Tom and Jerry ”’ had always 
had the name of Pierce Egan, the actor and real author, assoctated 
with it, and therefore the Hull audiences were left with the authors 
mixed up nicely. ‘‘ Boz ’’ and Dickens were not known then as they 
are now, and it was evidently felt that the mention of the “ Author 
of “Tom and Jtrry’ ’’ would greatly add to the success. The stock 
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company, authors, and stage managers produced in those days 
many diversifications of plays very much just as they chose, so that 
dramatic pirates had not it entirely their own way. And anyone 
might at first sight have thought the secondary pirates had in their 
lugger, so to speak, boarded Moncrieff, the adapter of Pickwick, 
and appropriated the spoil, and that the following verse was ap- 
plicable :— 
Large fleas have smaller fleas 
On their backs to bite ’em 
These fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum. 


The truth was, however, that Moncrieff had really produced his 
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JIM CROW! 
Mr. Ferguson. 


version of Egan’s ‘* Tom and Jerry,’’ as well as of ‘‘ Boz’s ”’ ‘‘ Pick- 
wick,’’? and the hold or ’tween decks of his pirate lugger was as 
full as possible of these piratically captured ransomers, to be 
brought up for financial gain as occasion required. 

The character of Sam Weller was taken at lull by a Mr. Suter, 
previously of the stock company at the Adelphi, Birmingham ; and 
the fat boy Joe by a Mr. Biddles, formerly of the Royal, Exeter, 
who were the two comedians of the company. The full name of the 
latter character was given as ‘‘ Master Joe Dumpling,’’ Moncrieff 
having evidently been aware of it, whether Dickens knew it or not, 
and he was billed as being ‘‘ addicted to cold pudding and somnam- 
bulism.’’ Ten nights later, it being the last night but two of the 
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Hull season, Suter and Biddles were to take their benefit, and they 
chose with which to please their patrons the three pieces named at 
the commencement of this article. They distributed two placards 
announcing their benefit, a facsimile of one being as above. 

This placard was about eighteen inches square, and made to exhibit 
diagonally, or in diamond shape, the printing, as will be seen, 
being so arranged. It was just such an exhibit as shopkeepers 
would be asked to put in their windows, on the enclosure rail at the 
back of their shopboards, or on top of the fruit, nuts, sugar, toys, 
or whatever articles they dealt in. The second placard was a 
larger double-sheet one with names of the players and their char- 
acters, synopsis of the three plays, etc. Its main lines and features 
were as reproduced on the next page. 

We have seen how the ‘‘ Pickwickians’’ and ‘‘ Jim Crow’ were 
associated by the introduction of the latter’s song (in parody) in 
the former. But what of “Mr. Ferguson”? It was, according to 
its full programme, a piece in four acts or scenes dealing with the 
interiors of two inns or taverns and of two lodging-houses. And, 
judging from the descriptive bill, ‘‘ Mr. Ferguson ’’ seems to have 
been put into all sorts of humorous positions on the question of 
where he was to sleep, and was ludicrously knocked and banged 
about by the other various genii characters, embracing inn and 
lodging-house keepers and others. If, however, we now turn to 
Nicholas Nickleby, it will be found in Chapter II., which deals with 
the promotion of the Muffin and Crumpet Co., that to create a 
monopoly it was proposed to put down the individual private 
vendors of muffins, and a speaker at the meeting asserted that these 
men corresponded with each other by secret words and signs, as 
““Snooks,”’ ‘‘ Walker,’’ ‘‘ Ferguson,’’ ‘‘Is Murphy right?’’ and 
many others. These bills of the Hull plays of February 26th, 
1838, clearly give in full the then current saying as to Mr. Fer- 
guson to which Dickens refers. Biddles (the sleepy Joe of ‘‘ The 
Pickwickians ’’) was evidently, as ‘‘ Mr. Ferguson,’’ not permitted 
to sleep anywhere. ‘‘He was awake—wide awake’’ (Pickwick, 
Chapter VIII.). And whilst he was made the expounder of one 
popular saying of the day, his brother comedian, Suter, had asso- 
ciated with his name another then current saying, ‘‘ Does your 
mother know you’re out?’’ At that period catch phrases were 
very many in number, the theatres being the main hatchery for 
them. A theatre programme of May 30th, 1825, descriptively says 
of a drama, “It is a complete out-and-outer, replete with prime 
chaunts, rum glees, and kiddy catches.’”’ It was quite interesting 
in the last decade of the stock companies forty or so years ago to 
attend at a pantomime or other grand production destined for a 
long run, and endeavour to pick up or fasten upon at the first 
representation what was destined to be the popular catch phrase. 
And it is well known that Dickens saw as far as possible most of 
the pieces produced in London during his late youth and early man- 
hood, and would thus be fairly cognizant of the “ kiddy-catches,” 
expressions, and calls then in existence. And it is singular that 
at the very time the “‘ Ferguson’’ play was produced in Hull, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, HULL. 
LAST NIGHT BUT THREE. 


THE PICKWICKIANS, which was received with much applause and 
laughter, will be performed at Half Price, positively for this night only. 
MESSRS. 


SUTER & BIDDLES 
BEG LEAVE TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR FIRST 


BENEFIT 
Is fixed to take place this present MONDAY, Feb. 26, 1838. 


To commence with the New Drama, in three acts, played upwards of 
One Hundred Nights at the London Adelphi Theatre with the most 
unbounded applause and laughter called 


JIM CROW 
IN NEW YORK; OR THE FLIGHT TO AMERICA. 


The second piece will be (positively for this night only) an entirely New 
Local Farce, never acted at any Theatre, written by Mr. Suter, and licensed 
for representation by the Lord Chamberlain, entitled 


IT’S ALL VERY WELL, 
MR. FERGUSON, 


But you can't Sleep here. 


It is expected that the sensation which this Farce will create will fully 
equal, if not surpass that occasioned by the revolt of the Canadas. The 
author of this tremendous production having discovered what is supposed, 
and what he confidently believes, to have been the origin of that deservedly 
popular saying, ‘“ It zs all very well, Mr. Ferguson, but you can’t Sleep here,” 
has resolved, that the world, that part of it in and about Hull, shall 
become as enlightened as himself, that they, like him, may look on the 
insignificant people who dwell out of this town, with pity and contempt, 
for lacking that knowledge which is to be afforded to the Hullites only ; 
&c., &c., &e. 

Mr. Ferguson, a Queer Genius, a very respectable sugar boiler, 
very much persecuted, very much perplexed, very rich, and very 
much in want of a bed Mr. BIDDLES. 

Joey, a Yorkshire Genius, very important, very impertinent, and 
very inquisitive—‘‘ Does your mother know you're out?” 

Mr. SUTER. 

Drainem, a Warm-hearted Genius, a landlord; Hopkins, a Careful 
Genius in want of a lodger; Police Inspector, a Taking Genius; Little 
Tommy, a Running Genius; Ellen Ferguson, a Romantic Genius ; 
Angelina Winklewhite, a Dress-making Genius; Mrs. Watson, a Shivering 
Genius, a lodging house keeper and fond of shutting doors in people’s faces ; 
Sally, a Dignified Genius. 


SEE 
The whole to conclude with (considerably curtailed) The 


PICKWICKIANS 


Founded on Boz’s Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, 
by the Author of ‘‘Tom and Jerry.”’ 
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Dickens was concurrently, perhaps to the day, writing his second 
chapter of Vickleby Nicholas (vide Forster), where he says of this 
work that Dickens on his birthday, February 7th, 1838, wrote :— 
‘‘T have begun. I wrote four slips last night.’? Two days later 
he wrote, ‘‘ The first chapter is done.’’ Then, after a dozen days 
more (the 21st), ‘‘I wrote twenty slips of .Vicholus yesterday, left 
only four to do this morning.’? The comedian Suter played in 
‘Ferguson ’’ at Hull, on the 26th, as stated, and would probably 
be deeply engaged in the authorship of his play and placards for 
some days before. ‘‘ Great minds are said to run in common,”’ and 
thus in mid-February the street cries had moved the mind of the 
actor Suter and also the greater mind of Dickens respecting them. 

And confirmatory of what a host of street sayings—possibly 
emanating from the theatres—there were in the days of the 
Pickwick Papers, the book of words of the first Pickwick drama, 
that of Rede’s, has the following dialogue in one of its closing 
scenes :— 

‘“ Pickwick: The Pickwick Club have deemed me the only 
person who can solve a certain mystery. I am sure, Samuel, you 
must be aware that for a very considerable time there have been 
some mysterious words current in the metropolis. 

“Sam: Oh, a dollop! How’s your mother ’—Has she sold her 
mangle ?—Who are you?—Flare up!—How fat you get!—All 
round my hat.—What a shocking bad bonnet!—with many others, 
too numerous to name in this here advertisement. 

‘“‘ Pickwick: Well, sir, I am about to write a philological work, 
in which I shall trace the sources of these extraordinary sentences.” 

This stage prophecy never seems to have been fulfilled, Pick- 
wick, neither through his illustrious author nor his pirate authors, 
performing the task. The ‘‘ Ferguson ’’ mystery was professed to 
have been cleared up to the audience at the Hull Theatre in 1838, 
but its solution with the Hullites was thrown away, history not re- 
cording what it was. And now I see that after seventy years 
inquiries are again being made—this time in The Dickensian—as to 
the name cries recorded in NVicholus Nickleby. 

In closing the theatrical evening of 1838 with ‘‘ The Pick- 
wickians,’’ at half-price, it was the usual course in those days to 
put a new piece at the top of the bill on/ its first representation, 
and then presently to put it lower down, so that the half-price or 
late audience could see the play. 


BABIES’ DEBT TO DICKENS 


Art a Battersea inquest on a newly-born child, the coroner recently 
severely censured an uncertificated midwife, who, he said, ‘* Seemed 
to be exactly the same kind of woman as Mrs. Gamp.” Dickens, he said, 
more than anyone else, was the cause of the awakening of the public 
conscience as to what was going on at childbirth, and there has 
been a continual improvement since. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH AND DICKENS 

N the various ‘‘ appreciations ’’ of George Meredith’s genius that 
I have appeared in the press, one singularity has been little 
touched on; and that is his occasional introduction—particularly 
in his early novels—of characters done very much after the manner 
of Dickens. Inasmuch as Meredith sang life as a great song, and 
Dickens in his way may be said to have done the same—in fact, 
they are both in the sun together—it is not strange, perhaps, that 
the younger writer found the almost boyish glee with which the 
older master described human eccentricities somewhat infectious. 
Certain it is that, despite his great originality, Meredith did not 
altogether shut out from his ears the witchery of the Dickens 
piping. 

se Evan Harrington’ will be found a couple of brothers, 
jolly, port-winey, benevolent old boys, who have a strong, smack 
of the Brothers Cheeryble. Let anyone turn to the chapter called 
‘* Introduces an Eccentric,’’ and this will be readily seen. In the 
same book the reader will be surprised to find, airily disporting 
himself in his old style, no less a friend than Mr. Richard Swiveller. 
Yes, Dick, the immortal Dick, with the same old happy-go-lucky 
insouciance, and much the same old floridness of phrase. True, 
he is not quite as amusing as of yore, but he has his moments. 
Jack—he is called Jack here, that is, sometimes Jack and some: 
times, half ironically, Mr. John Raikes, quite d la Dickens—is at 
his best, perhaps, dreaming of a fortune to be ultimately left him 
by some elderly eccentric: ‘‘One against whom, haply, he had 
bumped in a crowded thoroughfare, and had with cordial polite- 
ness begged pardon of; had then picked up his walking-stick ; re- 
stored it, venturing a witty remark ; retired, accidentally dropping 
his card case ; subsequently, to his astonishment and gratification, 
receiving a pregnant missive from that old gentleman’s lawyer. Or 
it so happened that Mr. Raikes met the old gentleman at a tavern, 
and, by the exercise of a signal dexterity, relieved him from a bone 
in his throat, and reluctantly imparted his address on issuing from 
the said tavern.’’ Jack has even a friend, a sort of satellite, with 
whom he exchanges a patter seemingly founded on that of the 
Glorious Apollos; and he ends up, as of old, by pairing off with a 
servant-girl. 

But listen to the writer of an article on Meredith in the Western 
Morning News. Speaking of ‘‘ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,’’ 
he says: ‘‘ The influence of Dickens is plain in the personal charac- 
terisation exhibited in this early book of genius. Mrs. Berry is 
pure Dickens, just as Jack Raikes in ‘ Evan Harrington’ is Dick 
Swiveller with a classical education; and the Bank Porter in 
‘Rhoda Fleming’ is Jeremiah Cruncher. Nay (be patient, Mere- 
dithian fanatics!) we do aver that the great creation, Roy himself, 
in ‘ Harry Richmond,’ is Micawber glorified.’’ 

It is to be doubted whether there is any great measure of Mere- 
dith’s genius in this Dickens-like characterisation ; rather do the 
portraits seem drawn with a facile, journalistic kind of cleverness 
that was able to turn itself to any sort of writing. 
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DICKENS IN BAYHAM STREET 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 
I 


(QE must really enter a protest against the use of the word 

“squalid,” which writers and lecturers, taking their cue from 
Forster, continue to apply to this Camden Town district when deal- 
ing with the boyhood of Charles Dickens. ‘‘ Soon Charles had 
to deplore the miseries of a squalid neighbourhood,’’ wrote the 
Daily Telegraph reviewer of Forster’s ‘‘ Life’’ in 1872. This 
called forth some protest at the time, and the Telegraph in a 
leader on the subject owned there was a conflict of opinion. In 
all probability Forster knew nothing about Bayham Street per- 
sonally until Dickens showed it him about 1845, and then the sole 
fact that seems to have been impressed upon him was that his friend 
had been very wretched here. It is true that Dickens himself, 
apart from this wretchedness which certainly helped to colour his 
view, never cared a jot for the district. He spoke hard things of 
it—notably so in his paper, ‘“‘ An Unsettled Neighbourhood,’ 
which seems to deal partly with Camden Town and partly with 
Somers Town—but it is fairly plain that the chief ground of its 
offending was that it was too slow for him. We all know how 
unnaturally quiet it is when a whirring and crash of machinery 
that have been filling our ears with a vibrating din suddenly stop. 
Something vital seems lost to us; the hush is as of death. So for 
the boy Charles torn from the breeziness, colour, and full-blooded 
life of Chatham, things that had pulsed like a heart-beat through 
his very existence, to find himself set down on the far border 
of a quiet London suburb was to feel something vital gone from 
him, to see nothing around him but a dead monotony. A really 
squalid part after the pattern of St. Giles—though he had hated 
living there—would not have been without attraction for him; 
but, plainly, a merely dull, drab, respectable suburb was simple 
anathema to his soul. Yet it must be admitted that as far as 
his neighbourhood was shabbily genteel, as far as it ‘struggled 
to keep up appearances, did it reveal to him the humour 
and semi-pathos that abound in impecuniosity, things to prove 
of far more service to his art than any actual squalor of 
the town. Still, he was not born for suburban life, or any way 
of living faintly tinted. Camden Town then, or Upper Tooting 
to-day (with all due respect to the latter), one suspects would have 
been much of a muchness to him. Boys who had no Chatham in 
their past, boys actually born and bred in Camden Town looked 
on the district with very different eyes. Said one who had been 
six years old at the time: ‘‘To my childish apprehension it was 
a country village. It seemed a green and pleasant spot.”’ 

A village it was. A largish sort of one, lying cut off from 
Somers Town to the south of it by a stretch of fields, which also 
extended down the eastern side of the Hampstead Road as far as 
the St. James’s burial ground, and were here popularly known as 
““Rhodes’s cow-fields,’’ being farmed by an ancestor of Cecil 
Rhodes. To the east of Arlington Street—home of Dibdin’s last 
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years and the leading promenade—lay fields and market gardens, 
and beyond them Regent’s Park. Way west of the village in the 
far distance were Holloway and merry Islington—a broad tract of 
country in between, in which, beyond some floorcloth works, the 
clear white walls of the famous Copenhagen House (then turned to 
a tea-gardens) were the only landmark. It is said that the walk 
to this across the fields was a veritable joy. Way north were the 
wooded heights of Hampstead and Highgate, giving an admirable 
finish to the view; meadow-land, fields, and open country stretch- 
ing up to them all the way, save for the little hamlet of Kentish 
Town, whither to journey at night was still considered unsafe, 
the road being such a lonely one. 

The Dickens house was almost at the extreme north of the village, 
practically on the verge of the country. At the rear, on the other 
side of the public passage, the “‘ squalid court’’ of Forster’s de- 
scription, stood a row of houses called Greenland Place—perhaps 
because it was a sort of ‘‘ farthest north,’’ and it is said that from 
here, prior to Bayham Street being built, by using a telescope, 
the time of day could be read by the clock of Islington Church. 

About half a minute’s walk from the Dickens house were the 
Mother Redcap Tea-gardens, which extended down to the north- 
west end of Bayham Street, and here at the corner the watchman 
of the district had his box. Camden Road as yet was non-existent. 
At the Redcap itself it had been, if it was not then, quite fashion- 
able for Londoners to put up in order to get a whiff of country 
air and to drink the milk ‘‘ fresh from the cow’’ to be obtained 
at Brown’s ‘‘ Alderney Dairy ’’ opposite, standing at the juncture 
of the two high roads. Another popular resort of Londoners in 
the neighbourhood was the Bedford Tea-gardens (now the music- 
hall of that name), famous for balloon ascents from its pleasant 
bowling-green. Both these tea-gardens had the usual arbours and 
cosy seats. A well-known figure at them was that of the shrimp- 
man with his basket, shrimps at that time being a highly popular 
delicacy. Dickens somewhere, I think, speaks of the ‘‘ humanising 
influence of shrimps,’’ and it may be remembered that he makes 
Mr. Dorrit provide them for his old pensioner’s tea—which old 
pensioner, by the way, gives it as his idea of happiness the living 
permanently at a tea-gardens, attended on by the waiter. What 
was very much to the point at these gardens was the fact that 
shrimps excited a good deal of thirst ; and tea, it may be remarked, 
was by no means the only beverage partaken of. 

To the east of Bayham Street lay a meadow, and here hay- 
making was carried on in the season. Somewhat to the north, 
what is now three streets up on the right of the Chalk Farm Road, 
was the ground of the Cricket Club, the members of which were 
chiefly local tradesmen. We hear of the only two bakers in 
Camden Town being leading players. Elsewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood a good deal of juvenile cricket and kite-flying went on. 
As for business, according to a map of the time, the chief street 
was as yet undignified by the name of High, but began as South- 
ampton Row and went on as something else. Its houses and shops 
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were low and unassuming in appearance; they had had, and may 
still have had, gardens in front, divided by privet hedges. There 
seem to have been blank spaces among them, for we hear of an 
orchard and a mushroom ground being at certain points. Where 
the Cobden statue now stands was a turnpike kept by a man who 
cultivated an attractive flower-bed at its side. 

It may be interesting to note that there was a Little Bethel in 
what is now called Chapel Place, where the gospel preached was of 
a very fire and brimstone order. Interesting because it is just 
possible Dickens was taken there and suffered under the preacher’s 
eloquence. Churches there were none. 

Another item of interest is the fact that for many years there 
lived at No. 6, Camden Street, a gentleman well known in the 
neighbourhood who might almost have done duty for Dickens’s 
first hero. This was a Dr. Leifchild, genial of manner, happy of 
countenance, adhering to the last to gaiters and the old style of 
dress as worn by Pickwick. 


III 


That the Bayham Street house, besides being the home of the 
Dickenses, was also that of the Micawbers there is no possible doubt 
whatever. Not the first home mentioned in the novel, but that 
described later on where Traddles was a lodger. In every detail 
the original tallies with Dickens’s description. Here is the little 
passage down which the milkman glared and sent his awful threats ; 
here the little staircase; here the little landing on the first floor, 
which, in each case, let it be noted, is also the top floor. Here is 
Traddles’s apartment, taking up the whole of the first floor front, 
and occupied by him as what would now be called a bed-sitting- 
room. Here in one corner—you can take your choice which— 
stood Sophy’s flower-pot and stand on the little round table with 
the marble top, cherished objects of Traddles’s destined to be ruth- 
lessly borne off, later on, in the course of a fell swoop upon the 
Micawber household, by a rude myrmidon of the broker tribe. 
Here in this very room did Mr. Micawber recognise with joy in a 
gentleman ‘‘ alien to this tenement’’ (Forster’s word) the friend 
of his youth, and here, shortly afterwards, was a similar recogni- 
tion on the part of Mrs. Micawber ; previous to which had she been 
heard by David and the others in the room at the back washing 
her hands and hastily opening and shutting drawers, the reason 
for such hearing being obvious enough, there is a communicating 
door. Traddles living here while studying for the bar finds a 
parallel in James Lamert, a cousin of the Dickenses, who lived 
here some time while waiting for a commission in the army, and 
in all probability the room he occupied was the same first floor 
front. As for the Micawber bedroom at the back, we may be fairly 
certain that belonged to Mr. and Mrs. Dickens. 

Many a time did Dickens say, in regard to the Bayham Street 
house, Forster relates, that a Bow Street officer lived over the way, 
and a washerwoman next door. Micawber is made to use the very 
same words, with the added detail that the washerwoman displayed 
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hard-bake for sale in her re window. Certiintyt it must have 
been very annoying to have a hard-bake washerwoman for a neigh- 
bour, but she must not be taken as a representative resident of 
the street. Even to-day only one of the front parlours in the 
little row of houses is used as a shop, and in the window of that, 
curiously enough, we find hard-bake exposed for sale. As for the 
Bow Street officer we have it on the authority of one who resided 
in the street at the time that he was ‘‘ a most respectable man,”’’ 
and it is said some of these officers lived in considerable style. 

It will be remembered that Bob Cratchit in the Christmas Carol 
lives in Camden Town. No one has ever located the house, but I 
fancy we shall not be far wrong in thinking that Dickens in dealing 
with it was drawing on his recollections of the Bayham Street life. 
His description of the Cratchit home as “‘ four-roomed ’’ is merely 
generic: one doubts if he actually visualised any special four- 
roomed house, although no doubt such houses were known to him: 
one doubts it because there are no descriptive details, and all the 
salient points of the house referred to casually are to be found in 
his own home. As a matter of fact, apart from basement, garret, 
and outhouses, this Bayham Street house is a four-roomed one. In 
itself the front parlour is just such a room as we can imagine the 
scene of the Cratchits’ Christmas dinner ; here is just such a closet 
door in it as that behind which Martha hides herself before Bob 
comes in with Tiny Tim. In the yard at the back we find a wash- 
house with a copper in it, and here we can well imagine the 
wonderful pudding being boiled. But a stronger reason for identi- 
fying the Cratchit home with Dickens’s recollections of his own is 
this: the Cratchits are really the Dickenses in disguise. 

““ We were now six in all,’’ Dickens told Forster, speaking of his 
brothers and sisters and himself at this Bayham Street period. 
So are the young Cratchits six. Moreover, they correspond exactly 
with the young Dickenses, with the exception that they are re- 
latively all perhaps a little older. Martha, the eldest Cratchit, 
corresponds with Fanny, the eldest Dickens; Peter, the second 
Cratchit, with Charles himself: Belinda Cratchit with Letitia 
Dickens: an unnamed pair of Cratchits, boy and girl, with 
Frederick and Harriet Dickens; and finally we have Tiny Tim 
corresponding with Alfred, the Dickens baby of the time. That 
the young Dickenses could not have been six in number very 
long cannot be gainsaid, for the little girl Harriet died soon after 
the Chatham period, but, presumably, if the novelist was correct, 
not till after the family had left Bayham Street. David Copper- 
field, wearing crape round his much-worn little white hat for his 
mother, was probably taken from Charles’s wearing such a sign of 
mourning for this little sister. 

It is not very easy to reconcile the different dates given by 
Forster, Kitton, and Langton as regards this period of Dickens’s 
boyhood, but as Kitton’s evidence is derived from a rate-book of 
the district, we may take it that 1823 was the year of the residence 
in Bayham Street—Charles being eleven and not nine years of 
age as is currently believed—and that the family left the house at 
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Christmas, the day itself presumably being spent there. So the 
Cratchit celebration might to some slight extent be founded on 
actual reminiscence. 

The awful supposition of the children, when Mrs. Cratchit goes 
for the pudding, as to somebody having got over the wall of the 
back-yard and stolen it, is not so childishly imaginative as it would 
seem. It may not have had an actual basis in fact, but is no 
doubt founded on their liability to theft from the back premises 
that must have been ever-present in the minds of the Dickens 
family. For robbery from outhouses and back premises was the 
peculiar trouble of this otherwise quiet district. So much we learn 
from old residents. We must remember there was no gas, and 
only one constable, and he was an elderly man. Moreover, the 
mere fact that the Dickens back-yard or garden gave on to a secluded 
public passage would make the likelihood of being robbed double 
that of ordinary houses. To-day the out-house of a neighbouring 
abode, round the corner from Bayham Street, is built across the 
end of this Dickens garden, but both out-house and neighbouring 
abode seem to have been built. in comparatively recent times. 
Forster, who personally saw the house in about 1845, clearly speaks 
of the back-garden abutting the court, and the door and outer 
wall of the new out-house look as if they had actually at one time 
formed part of the Dickens premises. 

St. Stephen’s Church in Camden Street, which was being built 
in 1823, is probably the church Dickens had in mind as the one 
Bob Cratchit attended with Tiny Tim. It is just a convenient 
distance from Bayham Street for a father to be a “‘ blood horse ’’ 
to his son all the way home from it. 

The basement of No. 141, damp, dark, dismal as it is to-day— 
particularly so with the front window boarded up—suggests other 
memories than those of the Cratchits and Micawbers. 

As we grope about it, a subtle feeling comes on us strangely 
‘of being in another house—a certain one in Bevis Marks, and we 
dimly wonder if from the empty black cave of a front kitchen a 
curious little white-aproned apparition will appear. True, there 
was never a Sally Brass here, but the prototype of the Marchioness, 
the ‘‘ Orfling’’ from Chatham workhouse, with her sharp little 
worldly and also kindly ways, did actually moil and grub in this 
- very basement, coming only to the surface perhaps to breathe 
occasionally, for the deaf old woman, we know, did the waiting. 
One rather fancies Charles was by way of playing a juvenile Dick 
Swiveller to this Marchioness, judging by the wonderful stories he 
told her at one time. 

It may be that when James Lamert vacated the first floor front 
Mrs. Dickens tried to let it, and that one day 

But we must not let imagination carry us too far. Let it suffice 
us that the first floor speaks to us largely of the Micawbers, the 
ground floor particularly of the Cratchits, the basement of the 
Marchioness, and the whole house of Dickens. Good Lord, what 
a wonderful little house it is! 

(Concluded.) 
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DICKENS AND THE LAW 


HAT Mr. Bumble thought of the law may be said to represent 
with but slight reservations Dickens’s views also. Having - 

been a lawyer’s clerk himself, even but for a short period, he had 

opportunities of forming opinions based on association with the pro- 


MESSIEURS DODSON AND FOGG 


(From a Painting) 


fession, and few, if any, of his books are destitute of some example 
of the law’s ways either by the presentation of characters or inci- 
dents. Some of his best characters, indeed, are connected with 
the law, whilst one of the most famous, if not the most famous, 
scenes in his writings, that of the trial of Bardell 7. Pickwick, is the 
finest example of his wit and satire. 

In such a book* as Mr. E. V. Christian’s, dealing, as it does, 


* Leaves of the Lower Branch: the Attorney in Life and Letters. By E. V. B. 
Christian. Illustrated. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. 
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with the attorney in life and letters, Dickens and his books natur- 
ally afford much scope for dissertation. His opening chapter is de- 
voted entirely to ‘‘ Dodson and Fogg gentlemen,” in which he 
attempts to justify the two lawyers out of their assailant’s mouth, 
and, as we think, on the evidence at his disposal, succeeds. His 
pleading is sound enough, and goes to show that Dodson and Fogg 
were good lawyers opposed to poor ones. He reviews the whole case 
carefully and seriously, and the good-natured playfulness with 
which it is written will cause many a smile in his readers, whether 
lawyers or not. 

It is, he says, intolerable that the general antipathy to the pro- 
fession should be allowed to injure the living or revile the memory 
of the dead. ‘‘ For seventy years,’’ he goes on, ‘‘some odious 
charges made against Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, attorneys, who 
formerly carried on a lucrative practice in Freeman’s Court, Corn- 
hill, have remained unanswered. An unthinking assent has been 
given to these allegations till the names of two honourable gentle- 
men have become a synonym for chicanery and pettifogging mal- 
practices, and they themselves have been classed with Oily Gammon 
and the other grotesque and detestable creatures of fiction. It is 
proposed to examine the facts on which, it is said, these grave accu- 
sations are founded.’’ 

And this, as we have suggested, he has done admirably well and 
to their advantage. The whole chapter is excellent reading, and 
concludes with the assertion that ‘‘ the man who, having carefully 
and critically re-read the Pickwick Papers, retains an unfavourable 
impression of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg will have proved himself 
better able than Mr. Pickwick to resist conviction.’? However, it 
is risky to accuse anyone of being a Dodson or a Fogg, as a Sydney 
newspaper knows to its cost. 

Whilst Mr. Christian’s book is thoroughly entertaining and in- 
teresting from a general pcint of view, our space only allows us to 
allude to the Dickensian chapters. The one headed ‘‘ The Novels 
of the Law ’’ deals fully with Bleak House, the greatest of them all, 
he says, ‘‘ the true lawyer’s novel. . . . The atmosphere of a law 
court breathes throughout the book,’’ and he considers that rarely 
can a novelist’s art have risen to a higher level than in the chapter 
describing the regions of the law in vacation, and that on attorney 
and client describing the scene in Mr. Vholes’s office. 

Another chapter in Mr. Christian’s book deals with the attorney 
in fiction, and here, of course, Dickens’s characters play a big part, 
but he labels most of them eccentrics. 

The volume has a curious frontispiece which, through the cour- 
tesy of the publishers, we are able to reproduce. 
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BEQUESTS TO THE NATIONAL DICKENS LIBRARY 
AND TO THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


iN OTe of bequests made to the National Dickens 

Library and to the Dickens Fellowship were received at Head- 
quarters last month. The former was conveyed by Mr. J. W. 
Church, who writes: ‘‘ By the will of my late uncle, Mr. W. E. 
Church, of the Charterhouse, London, E.C., the pair of silver 
and tortoise-shell ash trays which he lent the Dickens Exhibition 
in 1903 he bequeathed to the collection at the Guildhall. I am 
writing this feeling sure that such interesting relics, you will be 
pleased to hear, are now placed at the Guildhall. My uncle was 
a personal friend of Charles Dickens, and many were the pleasant 
anecdotes told by him off and on the platform. ... My uncle 
died in the Charterhouse on the 17th February, and almost the last 
evening we had together was spent in readings from the master’s 
Edwin Drood.’’ 

This pair of ash trays was presented by Benjamin Disraeli (after- 
wards Lord Beaconsfield) to Charles Dickens on November 16th, 
1852. The trays passed into the possession of Mr. James Orrock, 
R.I., the well-known artist and connoisseur, and were publicly pre- 
sented to Mr. Church when Honorary Secretary of the Urban Club, 
after he had delivered an appreciation of the novelist at a birth- 
day commemoration by that old-fashioned social and literary coterie, 
February, 1898. 

The other bequest comprises two charming water-colour paint- 
ings of Broadstairs, by ‘‘B. D.,’’ entitled respectively ‘‘ Fort 
House’’ and ‘‘ View from Fort House,’’ and were left to the 
Dickens Fellowship by the late Mr. Hastings Charles Dent, of 
South Godstone. The two pictures were painted in 1858, and each 
shows the bay of Broadstairs, the former looking towards Fort 
House, and the latter looking from it. They form a notable addi- 
tion to the Fellowship’s possessions, and presenting as they do 
Broadstairs as it was in Dickens’s day, constitute interesting items 
of Dickensian topography. We hope to reproduce them in a forth- 
coming issue of The Dickensian. 


A DICKENS OF A STORY 


ie the average person were told that there exists a man in England 

to-day of good ordinary education who has never heard of Sam 
Weller, he would probably be politely incredulous. Yet such is 
the fact, and, marvellous to relate, the man’s own name is Pick- 
wick! In a fairly large town less than, say, 1,000 miles from 
Bristol, a certain pastime is very popular, and a handicap tourna- 
ment is held every year. The secretary of that tournament bears 
the mighty name of Pickwick, and, curiously enough, one of the 
competitors who are taking part this year is named Weller. Some 
time ago Mr. Pickwick was sending out notifications respecting a 
draw, and was addressing postcards to the dictation of an assistant. 
Mr. Weller’s name was nenene: ‘““ How do you spell it? ’’ inquired 
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Mr. Pickwick. Several people were in the room, and there was 
a shout of laughter, when someone exclaimed: ‘‘ Put it down a we, 
my lord, put it down a we!’’ But, so far from seeing the joke, 
Mr. Pickwick looked surprised and hurt that his ignorance as to 
how to spell a name which he had not heard before should pro- 
duce such hilarity. Indeed, he looked for all the world as if he 
were about to emulate Mr. Justice Stareleigh and to exclaim in- 
dignantly : ‘‘ Who is that that dares to address the court? ”’ 


‘ 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 


LV 


Be brooding June o’er vale and hill 
Had all her flowery garlands flung ; 
That summer day so bright and still, 
Her roses all unheeded hung ; 
For he was dead, and evermore 
’Twixt us and him drear silence fell— 
The mists that veil that other shore 
Lift not for tears or sad farewell. 


So ceased the noble, earnest life— 
H’en as the sun in glory sets; 
So ended all the toilsome strife, 
And love stood weeping vain regrets. 
But death to him was but a door 
Through which the angels led him, where 
A brighter life more fair, more pure 
Awaiteth all who enter there. 


And through the half-ope’d door he heard 
The harpers harping silverly, 
Till, all his soul with longing stirred, 
He slept, from earthly care set free. 
Ah me! the eyes forget the smile 
That won from misery half its ill, 
The kindly words no more beguile, 
The pitying heart hath grown so still. 


The pitying heart, the giving hands, 
The welcome footstep at our door ; 
The gracious presence that commands 
Respect alike from rich and poor— 
All gone, all gone, and in their place 
A lonely grave, a burial stone, 
And grief that stamps its sacred trace ’ 
On every heart, in every tone. 


O lay him sadly on his bier, 
And hide him with the shrouded dead; 
And from the unavailing tear 
Above his dear and honoured head. 
But he shall live, his name shall live, 
Twined with the white flower of his fame, 
And to our dearest memories give 
The fragrance of a reverenced name. 
W. A. FRASER. 
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DICKENS IN BOOKS 


SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM EMULATES CAPTAIN CUTTLE. 

Following his own fancy, he had this (his office at the Criterion 
Theatre) fitted up like the cabin of a yacht. Charles Dickens has in his 
own fascinating way described the seaman-like lodgings of Captain Cuttle 
in the strange little world of London’s dock land ; and one remembers how 
at Portsmouth Mr. Vincent Crummles found shelter within the decidedly 
nautical residence of “one Bulph, a pilot, who sported a boat-green door, 
with window frames of the same colour, and had the little finger of a 
drowned man on his parlour mantelshelf, with other maritime and 
nautical curiosities’’; but I do not think that even the inimitable Boz 
could have pictured a perfectly appointed sea cabin in the heart of Picca- 
dilly. Yet there it was, and in it Charles Wyndham transacted a very 
record of business.—‘ Sir Charles Wyndham,’’ Ch. 4. T. Edgar Pem- 


berton. 
DICKENS A GREAT ACTOR. 


Mathews was the leader of the company; next was another illustrious 
man whose name will live for ever, and who was not only one of the 
greatest authors of his time, but also the most distinguished of the non- 
professional actors. Had he been on the stage, Mathews himself could 
not have surpassed him. This was Charles Dickens.—‘‘ The Reminis- 
cences of Sir Henry Hawkins,”’ Ch. 21. 


A FEMALE PICKWICK CLUB. 

As secret societies were the fashion, it was thought proper to have one; 
and, as all of the girls admired Dickens, they called themselves the 
“ Pickwick Club.’’ With a few interruptions they had kept this up for 
a year, and met every Saturday evening in the big garret .... Meg, 
the eldest, was Samuel Pickwick; Jo, being of a literary turn, Augustus 
Snodgrass; Beth, because she was round and rosy, Tracy Tupman; and 
Amy, who was always trying to do what she couldn’t, was Nathaniel 
Winkle.—“ Little Women,’’ Ch. 10. Louisa M. Alcott. 

N.B.—The Little Women of the Pickwick Club possessed “a weekly 
newspaper called ‘The Pickwick Portfolio,’ to which all contributed 
something,’’ four pages of which are reproduced in the book. 


A WONDERFUL MAGICIAN. 

Charles Dickens was decidedly theatrical. I heard my mother say that 
she had gone to hear Dickens read one of his works. At that particular 
time he happened to be in her black books, so she made up her mind not 
to betray any sort of emotion at his reading. When she returned home 
she confessed that Dickens’s reading was so remarkably powerful and 
dramatic that she alternately laughed and cried, exactly as he wished her 
to do. 

“He is a wonderful magician,’ 
and I.” Henriette Corkran. 

THE FASCINATION OF THE “ CAROL.”’ 


Ralph . . . was soon leaning back in his corner of the railway carriage, 
forgetful of all his wretchedness, cheered and fascinated, amused and 
filled with kind thoughts, by the story of Scrooge, and Marley’s ghost, 
and Tiny Tim, and the Christmas turkey.—‘‘ Wayfaring Men,’’ Chap. 2. 
Edna Lyall. 


? my mother remarked.—“ Celebrities 


“ BLEAK HOUSE” AS COMFORTER. 


She gave him a copy of Bleak House. . . . ‘‘ You must have a Dickens 
to comfort you, and this will be the best, for the wind is very much in the 
east to-day, as dear old Mr. Jarndyce would have said.’’—‘ Wayfaring 
Men,”’ Chap. 6. Edna Lyall. 
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LONDON’S LURE 


N one of his ‘‘ Uncommercial’’ papers Dickens speaks of the 
shabbiness of London as compared with other great cities, and 
presses the point by illustration. He nevertheless loved London, 
and most of his books materialise with the great city as their pivot ; 
they are full of little and big cameos of its fascinating attraction, 
and neither he would have been, nor would any of us be, willing to 
exchange our sombre-looking, grey London for any more brilliant 
and lively city elsewhere. An anthology devoted to London should 
be expected to appeal to Dickensians, not only because it contains 
extracts from the novelist’s books, but because those who admire their 
Dickens admire their London too. In ‘“London’s Lure: An Anthology 
of Prose and Verse” (Bell, 3s. 6d. net), by Helen and Lewis Melville, 
the compilers have brought together in a dainty little pocket volume 
pen pictures of the great city from many of the famous and other- 
wise notable poets and writers of this and past ages, and if but 
few of Dickens’s books have been drawn upon, it can only be on 
account of the scope of the book, for almost a volume of the same 
size could be filled on the subject from his books alone. Only a 
taste is given here, as a taste is also given from scores of other 
writers, and all who know their London will be grateful to the 
authors for a charming book. 


‘DICKENS, VIEWED AS A HAT-PEG” 
(In respectful imitation of the methods employed by some Dickens commentators) 


AIL! Dickens, Boz, and likewise Timothy Sparks! 
As Pip and Gargery would say, ‘“ What larks!” 
To chuckle o’er the funny names you tickle by— 
Buzfuz and Cluppins, Nupkins, Toots, and Nickleby. 
These make us laugh; tho’ others make us weep, 
As Headstone, Clennam, Hawdon, Dedlock, Heep. 
Some are extravagant, and make us wonder 
Where you got Pumblechook and Honeythunder. 
These are outlandish—bear not Nature’s stamp, 
But there’s a stroke of genius in Gamp! 
Snagsby and Swiveller, Durdles, Pott, have wit, 
Brobity, Bunsby, Cuttle, Tappertit, 
Job Trotter, too, who’s always shedding tears; 
Browdie and Noggs, poor Smike, and Wackford Squeers. 
And Podsnap, Fagin (mentor to young “ prigs’’), 
Also (another happy stroke!) Miss Miggs. 
Lord! How I roared, some sixty years ago, 
At Pickwick, Winkle, and the fat boy Joe! 
Bob Sawyer, Weller’s wit, and Jingle’s “cheek,” 
Dodson and Fogg, and Stiggins (impious sneak !). 
I could go on in this way for a week, 
Only I think a half-page of such stuff 
You, Mr. Editor, will find enough. 
But I’ve observed some folks do little more 
Than string surnames together by the score, 
Without much judgment, with no critic’s eye, 
So, gentle shepherd, tell me—Why not I? 
Weston Hammonp. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A DICKENS BOOK-PLATE FROM NEW ZEALAND 


Sir,—Last year you reproduced in The Dickensian the Pickwickian 
book-plave of Mr. Williamson, of Toronto. Perhaps it may interest you 
to see a Dickensian book-plate which has been designed for me by a 
clever young Australian artist. If any other of your readers have 
Dickensian book-plates I should be glad to exchange with them. Allow 
me to compliment you upon the wonderfully sustained interest of your 
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delightful little magazine, of which I always buy two copies, one for bind- 
ing, the other for extra illustration purposes. I am sorry to say that my 
effort to form a branch of the Fellowship in Wellington was not successful. 
On the other hand, it must not be supposed that New Zealanders are not 
great Dickens admirers. On the contrary, I do not think there is any 
part of His Majesty’s dominions where the Master’s memory is more 
honoured and where his works are mvre permanently popular than New 
Zealand. 

There are several “ Dickensiana’’ collectors. My own collection con- 
sists of over 300 items, excluding the works proper, and I have extended 
the ‘ Victoria” edition of Pickwick to eight yolumes by the addition of 
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some 500 prints, magazine articles, photos, etc. I am now engaged upon 
the task of extra-illustrating Forster’s “ Life,’’ which I expect to extend 
to fifteen volumes. I shall be glad to hear from any of your readers who 
possess duplicate prints, portraits, topographical illustrations, or other 
Dickensiana of which they are willing to dispose. 

Wishing The Dickensian and its Editor all possible success, 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHARLES WILSON, 
Chief Librarian. 
General Assembly Library, Wellington, N.Z., February 6th, 1909. 


THE LOCATION OF DODSON & FOGG’S OFFICES 


Srr,—In reading articles on “ Dickensian Topography,’’ I have noticed 
the diversity of opinion which exists in respect to the situation of the 
offices of Dodson & Fogg. 

Perhaps the accompanying sketch may help to elucidate the matter 


CORNHILL 


(showing, as it does, that a Freeman’s Court did exist in Cornhill), and 
be of some interest to your readers. This sketch I have copied to scale 
from a plan of the district, dated 1838, which lately passed through my 
hands, and which I know to be genuine. 

Yours faithfully, 


H. R. Woo.tey. 
21, Dorset Road, Forest’ Gate, E., June 7th, 1909. 


DICKENS AND LAUSANNE 


Srr,—I have just paid a visit to the Villa Grand Rosemont, Lausanne, 
where Charles Dickens resided for six months in 1846. It has occurred to 
me that it would be an appropriate action on the part of members of the 
Dickens Fellowship to place a suitably inscribed tablet on the wall of the 
villa. It was here that the first part of Dombey and Son was written, as well 
as The Battle of Life. The present occupant is pleased at the idea of a 
memorial tablet, and quite willing to allow one to be placed. ‘Will members 
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of the Fellowship willing to contribute towards the necessary cost kindly 
send in their names to me as early as convenient ? 
Yours faithfully, 
Pension Vernet, Territet, ArTHUR HuMPHREYS 
June 17th, 1909. (Hon. Sec. Manchester Branch). 


SERGEANT BELL AND HIS RAREE SHOW 
Sir,—I herewith append you a cutting of an advertisement to ‘Ser- 
geant Bell and his Raree Show,” by Charles Dickens. I, however, find 
no allusion to the work by Forster ‘in the “ Life,’ nor is it included in 
any of the ‘Reprinted Pieces.’”’ Is it included in any of the recently 
discovered writings in Household Words or All the Year Round? I seeit is 
announced as being written in 1839. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. W. D. 
Streatham, S.W., June 7th, 1909. 
530 DICKENSIANA.—Sergeant Bell, and His Raree-Shaw, with 
numerous woodcuts, thick 12mo, half calf, 1839, wanting a leaf or 
a) 10s. 
[There is no evidence that Dickens wrote this, although it is known that 
he agreed to do so for the publisher for £120. On the contrary, the pub- 
lisher’s son stated that the negotiations ultimately fell through. See 
Notes and Queries, May 8th, 1875.—Ep.] 


PORTRAITS OF DICKENS 

Srr,—All Dickensians must have felt grateful to Mr. W. G. Wilkins, 
of Pittsburg, U.S.A., for his generosity in allowing the publication of 
the very interesting photograph of Dickens which appeared as a frontis- 
piece to your June issue, particularly as it was entirely new to English 
readers at least. Personally, I was very delighted to be able to add yet 
another portrait of the novelist to my collection. 

No doubt there are other readers of The Dickensian who possess little- 
known and perhaps unpublished portraits of the novelist amongst their 
collection who may be disposed to follow Mr. Wilkins’s example by allow- 
ing you to reproduce them in your pages. Apart from the personal desire 
of making one’s collection complete, such acts of good-fellowship help to 
make your pages a unique and valuable storehouse of Dickensiania. 

Yours truly, 
South Tottenham, June 15th, 1909. W. MILier. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 


Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure unsertion. But tt will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE if 
Secretaries will send their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wait until the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


FOREST GATE.—On Whit Monday we had our annual outing, Rochester 
again being visited. Upwards of forty members and friends took the trip to 
“Cloisterham,” and, favoured by perfect weather, spent a thoroughly 
enjoyable day in and about its Castle and Cathedral. Forest Gate was left at 
9.15 a.m., and the “ ancient city ” reached by 11 o’clock, the interval before 
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luncheon being spent in viewing the Castle, which was described by 
Mr. Webb, who had explored it on several occasions. The proprietor of the 
“ Tea Table”’ provided an excellent luncheon, which was highly appreciated 
by the pilgrims. The afternoon passed all too quickly in visits to the 
Cathedral Crypt, Eastgate House Museum, the ‘‘ Six Poor Travellers,” etc. 
After tea, the Hon. Sec. read a short account of Rochester, chiefly composed 
of descriptions taken from the works of Charles Dickens, and a vote of 
thanks was proposed by Mr. Birkett and seconded by Mr. Hewson. Ten of 
the party cycled, and had an exceedingly pleasant run, weather and roads 
being in exceptional condition. : 


LIVERPOOL.—Owing to the extremely bad weather at the time of 
starting, only twenty members summoned up courage to set out to Chester, 
on June 19th, for the annual picnic. The weather improved, however, on 
arrival at the cathedral town, and those who went were not heard to regret 
having taken the journey. With the exception of two or three, the party 
made for the river, took boat for Eccleston, and visited Eaton Hall. The 
company had the pleasure of meeting members of the Manchester Branch 
for tea at Bolland’s. After a few remarks by the President of the Manchester 
Branch and the Liverpool Secretary, members went for a ramble round the 
walls. Regret was felt that the Manchester friends were obliged to return at 
an early hour. At what time the Liverpool members arrived home deponent 
specifieth not, except that it was in the wee sma’ hours. 


MAIDSTONE.—On May 4th, under the auspices of the Branch, an 
amateur dramatic performance of Nicholas Nickleby was given before a 
large audience in the Concert Hall. The performers deserve hearty con- 
gratulations for the meritorious manner in which they presented the 
well-known story, and the success achieved was almost beyond what might 
have been antitipated. Full advantage was taken of the humorous in- 
cidents, while the pathos of the other portions was not lost sight of. As 
Ralph Nickleby, Mr. Harold C. Dunning was remarkably good; Mr. V. 
Randall’s representation vf the hero was very creditable, wanting only a 
little more “life’’; Mr. W. Vaughan had made a careful study of the 
Yorkshire brogue, and his impersonation of Farmer John Browdie caused 
great amusement. Mr. R. T. Brown, upon whom heavy demands were 
made as Wackford Squeers, can hardly be too highly praised; while Mr. 
Allen Hayes had the sympathies of the audience with him throughout his fine 
representation of Smike. As the mother and sister of Nicholas, Mrs. 
Masters and Miss Winifred Ransley were decidedly good; Miss Peters 
was a delightful, bustling Mrs. Squeers, and the part of her scheming 
daughter was ably taken by Miss Bessie Green. In Miss May Snelling 
a vivacious Tilda Price was secured, and much of the success attained 
must be attributed to her work. The other characters, each of which 
was effectively portrayed, were: Newman Noggs, Mr. George W. Tillett, 
Snawley, Mr. H. G. Willis, and the waiter at the Saracen’s Head, Mr. 
Percy French. A dozen boys appeared to enjoy playing at school, and 
notwithstanding the “harsh treatment,” they were always happy and 
smiling. The stage arrangements were capital. An orchestra, under 
the direction of Mr. J. H. Thornhill, A.C.P., performed during the 
evening. 


MELBOURNE.—Meetings have been held on the first Monday in 
each month, at the Austral Salon. The attendance has been, on the 
whole, better than last year. The new members and renewals to date 
have already reached last year’s total. The programmes at the various 
meetings have been kept up to the usual excellent standard, the follow- 
ing items, amongst others, having been rendered :—Recital, “‘ Ebenezer 
Scrooge,” Mr. J. H. Crowther; address, “Satiric Portraiture of 
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Dickens,’’ Mr. A. P. Du Soir; recital, ‘‘ Cricket on the Hearth,’’ Miss 
May Windas; paper, ‘‘ Redlaw’s Redemption,’? Mr. W. A. Callaway ; 
recital, ‘‘ Major Joey Bagstock’s Warning to Dombey,” Mr. Jo Smith; 
dramatic scene, “The Last of Miss Squeers,’’ in which the characters 
introduced were John Browdie, Nicholas Nickleby, Wackford Squeers, 
Master Squeers, Waiter, Tilda Browdie, and Fanny Squeers; recital in 
character, ‘“‘Nancy Sikes,’’ Miss L. Noseda, and “The Madman’s 
Story,” Mr. V. Trotman; a digest of Edgar Allan Poe’s criticism on 
Barnaby Rudge, Miss Fraser; recital, “The Duel,’? Mr. Norman Pearce. 
In addition to the £15 given to charities this year, we have added a com- 
plete set of the Gad’s Hill Edition to our library for the use of members. 
At the May meeting the Hon. Secretary was presented with a handsome 
silver entrée dish by the members on the occasion of his marriage to Miss 
May Windas, daughter of the Programme Secretary, and the Branch’s 
most popular elocutionary contributor. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A.—That it takes more than showers and 
threatening clouds to dampen the spirits of our members was shown on 
Saturday afternoon, June 5th, when the first out-door meeting of the 
Philadelphia Branch was held at Belmont Mansion, in Fairmount Park. 
Ninety-three members and guests were present, despite the dark, dis- 
couraging weather conditions. At 5 o'clock a group photograph of all in 
attendance was taken, and at 6.30 adjournment was had to a larga 
pavilion, where a bountiful luncheon was served. When the tables were 
cleared, President John M. Patterson took the chair and delivered a 
pleasing address of welcome. He reviewed the history of the spot, and 
said how strongly it would have appealed, with its great old trees, its 
bright and beautiful flower beds, its high and commanding situation, to 
the eye and heart of Charles Dickens, and how appropriate it therefore 
was as the place of our first summer meeting. He then introduced Judge 
Wm. H. Staake, always ready and forceful and pleasing.  Lieut.- 
Governor Murphy, being in attendance as the guest of his brother Thomas 
EK. Murphy, a member of the Branch, was then introduced as “the next 
Goyernor of Pennsylvania.’? He made a happy address, unprepared, as 
he stated, but which showed a wide and intimate acquaintance with 
Dickens and his characters. The next speaker was Judge McMichael, 
whose father was Mayor of Philadelphia when Dickens gave his readings 
here, and who showed him many official courtesies at that time. Judge 
McMichael gave an account of one of the readings, and also related how 
he and his father were entertained at Gad’s Hill by Charles Dickens the 
younger when on a visit to England in 1871. Charles Sessler, one of the 
organisers of the Branch, made an address, at the conclusion of which he 
moved “ That $100 be appropriated to furnish a room in the Medico- 
Chirurgical Hospital, in memory of Charles Dickens.’’ It was heartily 
approved. Other speakers were Judge John L. Kinsey, who very feel- 
ingly recited a portion of the death scene of little Panl Dombey ; Joseph 
H. Taulane, and Thomas E. Murphy. Several old English songs were 
eves rendered by Miss Julia J. Robinson and Miss Katherine Rosen- 
<ranz. 

PITTSBURGH, U.S.A.—The regular monthly meeting of the Branch 
was held on May 13th, at the rooms of the Engineers’ Society, Fulton 
Building, Sixth Street and Duquesne Way. The subject for the evening 
was Pickwick Papers, and the following were the subjects of the papers 
read :—* The History of Pickwieh Papers,” Mr. Wm. Glyde Wilkins; 
“The Law and Lawyers of Pickwick,” Mr. H. K. Siebeneck; and *‘ Eng- 
land in Mr. Pickwick’s Time,’’ Miss Suzanne 8. Beatty. Mr. E. S. 
Williamson, the founder of the Toronto Branch, was present and ad- 
dressed the meeting. Mr. Williamson also gave a recital of A Christmas 
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Carol under the auspices of the Branch for the benefit of the Pittsburgh 
Milk and Ice Association, in the Lecture Hall of the Carnegie Institute, 
on the following evening. 


PLYMOUTH.—This Branch held its second Annual General Meeting on 
May 17th last, at the Free Public Library, Plymouth. There was a very 
good attendance. The President (Mr. W. H. K. Wright) occupied the chair. 
The Hon. Secretary’s report showed a balance in hand of £1 6s. 44d. 
Several suggestions dealt with in the report were afterwards discussed. The 
chief object of the meeting was to elect the officers for the coming session. 
Mr. W. H. K. Wright was unanimously re-elected President of the Branch, 
while Messrs. R. Rugg Monk, J.P., C. W. Bracken, B.A., J. Hitchings, Geo. 
J. Michell, B.A., and Alderman W. Hornbrook, J.P., were elected Vice- 
Presidents. The Committee elected comprise :—Mr. J. Ball, Mr. Knight, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wyatt, Mrs. Stockwell, and Mrs. Wright. Mr. Charles Quain 
was cordially re-elected Hon. Sec. of the Branch, Mr. W. C. Spear was 
elected Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. S. Chandler Cook Assistant Hon. Sec. 
The Branch has held fifteen meetings during the past session, with an 
average attendance of about thirty, the membership numbering eighty-seven. 
The meetings have been greatly enjoyed. The Hon. Sec. has presented the 
Branch with a large signed portrait of Charles Dickens, which will be hung 
in the room where the meetings are held. The President has presented a 
bust of the Master, and promised a picture of ‘“‘ The Vacant Chair.” 


ALL-AROUND DICKENS CLUB, OF BOSTON, U.S.A.—The annual 
breakfast of the All-Around Dickens Club on May 27th was served in the 
Dickens suite of Hotel Thorndike, the rooms being tastefully decorated 
with flowers from gardens of members. Succeeding an hour for reflection, 
the distinguished feature of the day was the presentation of Dickens’s 
character sketches by several members under the direction of Mrs. Smith, 
the President, an entertainment of special interest to all lovers of the 
writings of Charles Dickens. Musical contributions by Mrs. Lester M. 
Bartlett made a pleasing addition to an occasion of rare enjoyment. The 
meetings of the club will be resumed in October, when readings are anti- 
cipated from the next choice for study—Old Curiosity Shop. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“Charles Dickens.” Liverpool Daily Post, June 9th. 

“A Dickens Dictionary.” Publishers’ Circular, May 29th and June 5th. 

“To Vindicate Leigh Hunt.” By Henry W. Nevinson. The Nation, 
May 22nd. 

“Charles Dickens and Leigh Hunt.’”” By Aaron Watson. The Nation, 
June 5th. 

“Charles Dickens.” By John T. Page (continued). East London 
Advertiser, May 29th. 

** The Sofa on which Dickens Died.” Illus. The Sphere, June 5th. 

** Meredith and Dickens.” The Outlook, June 12th. 

““The Millionaire’s Dickens.” The Sphere, June 12th. 

“Studies of Books that are worth while.” By Susan Cunnington. 
IiI.—Charles Dickens. The Practical Teacher, June. 

“ King Dickens.” Evening Standard, June 19th. 

** Boz and his Names.” The Globe, June 9th. 
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